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FELIX NEFF. 

A Memoir of Felix Neff, Pastor of the High Alps. By 
William Stephen Gilly, M. A. Prebendary of Dur- 
ham, and Vicar of Morham. Revised by the Pub- 
lishing Committee of the Massachusetts Sabbath 
School Society. Sold at the Depository, No. 24 
Cornhill, Boston. 

[Exrract.] 

At Champsaur, a Bible society was established, and 
instead of only twelve Bibles in the valley, half of the 
families there were soon supplied with the precious 
book. In the language of the pastor, we are told that 
now “the Christian traveller visiting the glacier val- 
ley of Fressiniere, will see not without emotion, the 
humble shepherdess seated at the foot of a block of 
granite, and surrounded by her lambs, reading with 
her eyes hathed in tears, the history of the * Good 
Shep erd who gave his life for the sheep.’ ” 

The effect of his continued instructions on tke 
minds of his youthful parishioners, may be learned 
from their conduct and conversation while travelling 
with their pastor. In his journal of September 6th, he 
says, “On Wednesday, the 6th, I passed the defile of 
Orsiere. Several of my catechumens were my guides. 
Our conversation was very edifying. I was struck 
with the Christian reflections, which the difficulties 
of our way, and the savage aspect of the glaciers that 
surrounded us, suggested to them. ‘How many 
times,’ said one of them, ‘ have I braved danger, in 
following the wild goat among these precipices! I 
Spared neither my time nor trouble; I endured cold, 
hunger, and fatigue; I traversed the most frightful 
rocks, and exposed my life hundreds of times! Shall 
1 doas much for Jesus? Shall I pursue eternal fife 
with as much ardor? And yet, what comparison is 
there hetween the two objects!’ ” 
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FASHION AND BENEVOLENCE. 


‘Oh! there is Catharine and Julia Wilbur,’ 
exclaimed Louisa Hamilton, as she was tripping 
through the street leaning upon the arm of her 
guardian, ‘how glad I am we are going to meet 
them,’ : 

Mr. Grosvenor, smiling, asked ‘ Why should 
@ meeting with those girls give you so much 











pleasure. You have never seen them, I believe, be; and her chief end, and chief pleasure too, is 


formed a very particular ae for them.’ 
‘Oh! no, I have not yet formed a very particular 
friendship with them, but I intend to as fast as 
possible,’ said Louisa, lowering her voice as the 
young ladies were now very near, ‘‘ for they are 
the most fashionable, elegant looking girls I have 


above once or twice in your life, and cannot have | 


to excite admiration.’ 

‘You concede the point, I think,’ said Mrs. 
Grosvenor. ‘Can you tell me as readily, and 
will you tell me as frankly, what should be her chief 


business, and chief end?’ 


-—id@arnt it in the catechism when I was a 
child, I believe, but I have forgotten now,’ said 


seen here.’ Louisa carelessly. Besides it will be much more 
Louisa withdrew herarm from her guardian’s, | in character for Mrs. Grosvenor to tell what we 
and held out a hand to each of the young ladies. | should do, and be, than for me.’ 
After the usual compliments and inquiries had} Mrs. Grosvenor might well have been displeas- 
been interchanged they passed on, and Louisa | ed with the levity and disrespect with which this 
resuming the arm she had relinquished, continued | was spoken,—-but she had learned to ‘ bear and 
her walk. forbear’ for the sake of doing good. ‘I believe 
‘Do you wish tocultivate an acquaintance with | you are right, Louisa,’ she said, ‘this book then 
those girls merely because they are fashionable?’ | being my guide,’ and she laid her hand upon a 
asked Mr. Grosvenor. Bible which was open beside her, ‘I will endeavor 
‘ Certainly, sir. Is not that a sufficient reason?’ | to do it. He who has fearfully and wonderfully 
Mr. Grosvenor shook his head. ‘ | own, my | made us, given us every faculty we possess, placed 
dear, I do not consider this the first requisite | us in a world which he has made beautiful and 
in an acquaintance, much less ina friend. Would | filled with plenty for our use, and upon whom we 
you prize it as highly as good temper, a cultiva-| are every instant dependent for power to use and 





ted mind, and religious principle?’ 


so very desirable to maintain a high standing in 
the fashionable world, that I do think we should 
choose our acquaintance from among the fashiona- 
bles if we can.’ 

‘But why is this so very desirable, Louisa? 
Will it add at all to our worth, usefulness, or hap- 
piness?? 

‘I don’t know about its adding to worth or 
usefulness, but I am sure it is gratifying to know 
that we keep the first society, and are looked up 
to, and admired, and envied by the crowd.’ 

‘ Gratifying to what, Louisa? to pride and 
vanity, or to the better feelings of the heart? It 
seems to me if we were wise enough ‘‘ to estimate 
things according to their true value,” we should 
not think it ‘‘ very desirable to maintain a high 
standing in the fashionable world,” and should care 
little about exciting the envy or admiration of the 
crowd.’ 

‘Is it of no consequence what the world thinks 
of us, and what appearance we make in it, Mrs. 
Grosvenor?’ said Louisa as she threw herself up- 
on the sofa, when she returned from her walk. 
‘Do you think as Mr. Grosvenor does about it.’ 

‘I believe Mr. Grosvenor has a due regard for 
the opinion of the world,’ answered Mrs. Gros- 
venor. ‘Have you any reason to think other- 
wise, my dear.’ 

‘You know Catharine and Julia Wilbur; well, 
we met them. After they passed us, I said I inten- 
ded to cultivate their acquaintance, because they 
were elegant, fashionable looking girls; and Mr. 
Grosvenor has been endeavoring to prove to me 
all the way home, that, that is not a sufficient rea- 
son for desiring their friendship.’ 

‘ Well, my dear, do you think it is?’ 

‘ Why if they make a fashionable appearance, 
and if they are fashionable, what more can I de- 
sire?’ 

‘ Heart, mind, principle, which I am afraid are 
rarely possessed by a mere fashionable.’ 

‘My dear Mrs. Grosvenor,’ said Louisa with a 
cloud resting upon her brow, ‘this does not seem 
to be said in your usually kind and charitable 
spirit.’ 

‘ Nevertheless, if it be true, my dear, it is no 
breach of the ‘ law of love’ to say it. What (for 

ou know, Louisa,) is the chief business and chief 
| end of a fashionable woman?’ 
| ‘Why her chief business is.to dress, as it should 


























enjoy these gifts, says to us, ‘Give me thine heart,’ 


‘Why, I don’t know—perhaps those qualities)‘ Keep my commandments.’ Are not these re- 
may really be the most valuable; but after all, it is | quirements right? and ought we not to yield obe- 


dience to them, Louisa?’ 

‘I dare say we had, ma’am. I never question- 
ed it, that I remember,’ answered Louisa a little 
out of temper—those, who have felt the applica- 
tion of powerful but unwelcome truths, will readi- 
ly understand why. 

* Few will venture to do it in words, my dear; 
but ifa woman devote her time and attention al- 
most exclusively to dress and company, does she 
not do it practically? When will she perform her 
duties? What portion of either can she give to 
doing good—to softening the sufferings of her fel- 
low creatures, or to the cultivation of her own 
mind. And if a desire for admiration be the first 
passion of her heart, how can she give that heart 
to God? how fulfil that requirement of his law 
which bids her love her neighbor as herself?’ 

‘So you preach of duties, duties, nothing but 
duties ; one would think you had never known the 
happiness of being young and handsome and ad- 
mired. Yes, it is a happiness to feel that your 
dress, or your beauty, is attracting the gaze of the 
crowd.’ ’ 

‘It is the happiness of weak minds only, my 
dear; and a poor happiness it must be. Those 
who value things according to their real worth, 
lightly prize the homage which outward appear- 
ance commands.’ 

‘Mr. Grosvenor’s opinion precisely,’ said Loui- 
sa; ‘I own I did expect a different one from a 
woman.’ ; 

‘I see no reason, my dear, why woman should 
think differently from man upon this subject. Our 
happiness rests upon essentially the same founda- 
tion as theirs. We have passions, sympathies, 
and duties in common,—the same sorrows and 
cares, disquiet or oppress us; to Him who alone 
can help us, both must go for comfort and relief. 
Grief was never soothed, care never lightened to 
man or woman, by the admiration of the world.’ 

A sudden pang seemed to wring Louisa’s heart 
—her cheek grew pale, and her eyespfilled with 
tears. ‘Alas! I feel this to be true,’ she said in 
a tremulous voice, ‘for when my dear father and 
mother were taken from me, the homage of the 
whole world, if it had been mine, would have 
failed to comfort me.’ 

‘Yes, my dear, such sorrows shew us what the 
world is worth—happy those who are taught by 
them the worth of Heaven.’ 
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Louisa was the spoiled child of her parents— 
an only and almost worshipped one, her life had 
been one long scene of indulgence, and till a lin- 
gering illness deprived her of her mother and 
a sudden stroke soon after laid her father by her 
side, she had never felt even the touch of sorrow. 
Mr. Grosvenor had been the early friend of her 
father, and though they lived some distance from 
each other, upon his death-bed Mr. Hamilton ap- 
pointed him the guardian of Louisa. Faithfully 
to acquit themselves in the important trust they 
had undertaken, both Mr. and Mrs. Grosvenor 
felt would be a difficult and delicate task, when 
their ward came to live with them. Their mode 
of life was so entirely different from that to which 
she had been accustomed, that she did not easily 
become reconciled to it,—and then, their opinions 
were continually at variance with hers. 

Fashion was the idol which Louisa had been 
taught to worship, opinion the shrine to which 
education had led her to sacrifice; not the opinion 
of the wise and good, but the opinion of the fash- 
ionable world,—and what did she sacrifice? Her 
liberty, ease, quiet, judgment and sometimes alas! 
her conscience. Her whole soul was engrossed 
by that, which from her earliest years she had 
been led to consider her chief concern, dress; 
and though now hardly sixteen, she could discuss 
most learnedly the beauties of a hat, or the merits 
of atrimming. Ifthe happiness of the world had 
depended upon it, she could not have been more 
assiduous to graduate the length of her waist, and 
the breadth of her belt according to the ‘latest 
fashion.’ And the almost weekly shortenings and 
lengthenings, takings in, and lettings out, makings 
and alterings, which that monument of patience, 
her mantuamaker, had to go through, passes belief. 

‘Oh! this will never do, Miss Dix,’ she ex- 
claimed, one day as she was trying on a dress, 
‘the waist I should think full the eighth of an 
inch shorter, and the belt a mite—a hair’s breadth 
broader than the pattern sent me from New York. 
They must be altered. And then the sleeve be- 
low the elbow is too large, that must be taken in.’ 

‘I thought it too small, my dear,’ said Mrs. 
Grosvenor who was present, ‘it was with difficulty 
that you drew it over your hand.’ 

‘Yes ma’am, but then the directionsthat came with 
the patterns, says it must fit the arm closely, and 
this you see does not, it isa particle too large; 
you will alter it, if you please, Miss Dix. The 
band too, about the wrist, does not quite agree 
with the description in my friend’s letter, I think 
it can be improved. I will read you what relates 
to it again, and with the aid of the pattern, I dare 
say you can then hit the thing exactly.’ 

‘I hope the length is right,’ said Miss Dix in a 
tone of apprehension. 

‘ Not perfectly, it is a little, a very little tuo 
long. My friend gives precise directions respec- 
ting the length of dresses, and this you see does 
not quite accord with them. She is one of the 
most fashionable girls in the city, and I rely en- 
tirely upon her taste and judgment.’ 

Miss Dix sighed. ‘Oh! the misery,’ thought 
she, ‘ of being obliged to work for, and please one 
who is so very particular.’ 

‘Oh!’ thought Mrs. Grosvenor, as she looked 
with pity on her protege, ‘the folly, the frivolity of 
a fashionable.’ [To be Continued. | 














RELIGION. 
Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
SHORT SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. 
SERMON 9. 

Mark 12. 30. ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind, and with all thy strength.”’ 

Perhaps, my dear child, you have not once in 
your life thought it possible you did not love God; 
but from what the Bible says, we have reason to 
believe there are many children who do not love 
him, and it is very clearly true, from the feelings 
and conduct of many children, that they do not love 
him. You may be unwilling to believe this, be- 














cause you have never looked into your own heart 
to know if it wastrue; but it is of very great 
consequence that you know whether you love God 
or not; and if you will read this short sermon 
with attention, I will endeavor to shew you— 

I. How you will feel and conduct, if you are a 
child that loves God. 

1. You will love to think of him. The holi- 
ness, the justice, the truth, the mercy, the wis- 
dom, and the power which make up his great 
name, you will love to have often in your thoughts; 
and you will never be so happy as when you feel 
that you love with your whole heart, this great 
and glorious being. You willlove to look at what 
God has made. The blue sky, the bright sun, 
moon and stars, and the earth covered with beau- 
tiful trees, plants and flowers. You will love to 
think of what God is doing to convert sinners 
around you, and among the heathen, to the knowl- 
edge of himself. It will rejoice your heart to 
know that charitable societies are doing good— 
that the Holy Spirit is in many places converting 
sinners to God. 

2. You will love to talk about God, and to hear 
others talk about him. You will desire instruc- 
tion in your duty to God, and willingly bear the 
reproof which tells you that this or that action is 
sinful in the sight of God. 

3. You will love the commands of God. You 
will welcqme the Sabbath to your heart, and strive 
to keep it holy. You will love the Bible, and the 
house of God, and morning and evening you will 
love to go by yourself for prayer. You will love 


to obey your parents, and be kind to your brothers 


and sisters, and do good to all. 

4. You will think well of all God does. If he 
afflicts you, you will rejoice, because it ishis will 
that you should suffer. If he should take away 
your friends, or send poverty ard sickness to dis- 
tress you, you will believe that so wise, just and 
good a being as God can do no wrong, and be sat- 
isfied that all he does is right, and what he sees 
best for you, and his own glory. 

II. I willshew you why you ought to love God 
with all your heart. 

1. Because he is a much greater, more lovely 
and glorious Being than any other. His great 
power made every thing which you see around 
you, and many, many things which your eyes 
cannot reach. Look up, and you see clouds fly- 
ing through a beautiful sky; and in a clear eve- 
ning, you can see the sky filled with more stars 
than you can count. They are worlds, and many 
of them many times larger than this earth. The 
great power of God made them all, and fixed them 
in their places, that they do not fall upon one 
another and crumble to pieces. Look upon the 
earth and you can see the high and the low trees, 
the green grass, the gay and the modest flowers, 
the beautiful running brooks ard rivers of every 
size, the hills and high mountains, the long and 
wide plains, and the mighty ocean. He also 
made every bird, beast, and insect, with every 
man, woman and little child that have ever Jived. 
O*how great is God’s power! God is much more 
merciful than any other being. He has patience 
with sinners, who are constantly breaking his 
commands, and refusing to love and obey him. 
He is not only patient towards them, but he gives 
them every good thing they call their own. But, 
my dear child, his mercy was the greatest when 
he sent his own dear Son into the world to 
die, that sinners might be saved from their sins and 
from hell. 

God is much more holy than any other being. 
He is free from all sin himself and he hates the 
smallest sin in others. ‘‘A God of truth and with- 
out iniquity, just and right is he.”’ He sees also 
and knows every thing that is thought, said or done 
in this world, in heaven and hell, and all the worlds 
that he has made. 

2. You should love God for what he has done 
for you. He has given you every thing that has 

ver made you happy or comfortable ;—but what 
© a greater blessing than all—Christ has died on 
cross, that you and other sinners may be saved. 


3. You should love God because he requires 
it; and it is perfectly reasonable that you should 
love so glorious and holy a being, better than an 
earthly object; and the commands of such a being 
should be cheerfully obeyed. 

4. The love of God in your heart will make you 
happy, and fit you for heaven. If you do not 
love God, you can never live in heaven where 
all holy beings reside. They are filled with love 
to God and each other; and God, this great God 
loves them, and delights to see them happy in his 
presence. Odo you not wish to live forever in 
this holy place, this happy place? then you must 
love God on earth, obey his commands, believe 
in Christ, and repent of your sins. Humbly ask 
the grace of God in these words:— 

O God I know that thou art a very great and 
good and holy being; but I have wickedly forgot- 
ten thee, and have loved foolish and vain things 
better than thee. O have mercy upon me; for- 
give me, O God, and give me thy Holy Spirit, that 
I may love thee with all my heart, and serve thee 
with all my strength, for Christ’s sake. Amen, 





Power or Conscrence.—A few days since, asa 
gentleman, one of the most respectable merchants of 
this city, was returning from his house to his count- 
ing-room, he was accosted in the street by a man who 
had been a sailor in his employ, who stated that he 
wanted to settle his account with him. The gentle- 
man replied that he did not know that he had any 
account with him, or any knowledge of his person. 
The man then went on to state, that some ten years 
ago, he sailed in a brig belonging to the gentleman, 
called the U Il; that during that voyage the crew 
purloined certain property from the owners, which 
was divided among their number, and that the pro- 
portion which he received amounted to between three 
and four dollars, which, with the interest, would now 
amount to five dollars, which sum he tendered to him, 
and begged his forgiveness. He had also takena 
chisel, which he valued at 50cts., making that amount 
more, which he also tendered.—The gentleman, with 
asuitable admonition, declined to accept it; but the 
man declared that he could never be satisfied without 
paying the money, and that the relief to his mind 
would be ten times the value of the sum. It was con- 
sequently accepted, tothe great satisfaction of the 
conscience-smitten delinquent. Let the fellow par- 
ticipants in his crime “ go and do likewise.” 

[New Haven paper. 
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From the English Soldier's Magazine. 
AN AMERICAN LADY’S KINDNESS TO A SOLDIER. 

‘*¢ On my first arrival here I inquired for private 
F., having known him at Sackett’s harbor. I 
knew him to be a well informed, well educated 
man. Desiring he should become what he might 
be if he chose, (but I learned to my regret that 
he was still a drunkard,) I sent for him, convers- 
ed plainly with him, and told him that I only won- 
dered that with his habits he was still in the land 
of the living, and that it was a mercy God had 
spared him so long. I asked him if he really 
loved that poison he took so freely. He answer- 
ed, no. I asked him why he drank it. He said 
he could not live without it. I told him he was 
mistaken; that he could not live long if he pursu- 
ed the course he then did, and that I believed he 
was rapidly going to the grave and to the world 
of despair. He listened with respectful atten- 
tion, and was silent. I then asked him if ardent 
spirit was necessary either to his existence or hap- 
piness. He said ii was not. I then asked him 
if he would make me one promise. He asked 
what it was. I answered, promise me, F’. that 
you will not drink another drop for six months, 
‘* Miss ,” said he, ‘*I cannot make that. I 
will promise not to drink so much.” ‘* No, said 
I, that will not do; you must give it up entirely, or 
you are a ruined man for this world and the world 
to come.” 

“A few days after this I saw him again, and 
asked him if he was still determined to drink? 
He answered that it made but little difference 
whether he lived a longer or ashorter period, &e. 











but looked very solemn. I then told him that 
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I had sent for him once more, and it would be 
for the last time; that I had not only felt anxious 
that he should become a sober man, but anxious 
also that he should become a Christian. At this 
he seemed to start; he looked at me with aston- 
ishment. ‘‘Miss ,” said he, ‘‘I did not know 
there was a being in the world who cared whether 
I was drunk or sober, whether I was respected or 
despised, whether saved or lost. I knew not 
there was one who could take a sufficient inter- 
est in my welfare, as even to spend so much time 
in conversing with me; or who would condescend 
to advise me for my best good.” He said no one 
cared for or respected him. Of course he thought 
it was of little consequence how he appeared, 
how he lived, &c. I then conversed with him 
more faithfully, feeling at liberty to doso, as he 
belonged to my brother’s company. I laid be- 
fore him the awful consequences of leading such 
a life; the influence he was exerting over others; 
the tremendous fate that awaited him, and all 
those who lived and died as he would, unless a 
speedy reformation took place. I left him, after 
repeating, that I never wished again to see or 
speak with him, while he continued a practice so 
destructive to soul and body both. Now, Mr. 
——, think of the goodness and mercy of God, in 
interposing. In less than one week after the last 
conversation, F. did make resolutions, and such 
resolutions as he has never since broken. It is 
now more than three months since he has tasted 
ardent spirit; he has never for once been tempted 
to take it, and it has become hatefultohim. And 
Iam sure you will think it a wonder of wonders, 
when I tell you further, that he isa Christian. I 
could fill pages to you concerning his first awa- 
kening, his strong convictions, his deep sense of 
sin, the enormity of his crimes, his views of the 
justice of God in casting him off forever, his 





other subjects of conversation, the Sabbath school 
was introduced. Here I found Mrs. pe- 
culiarly interested. After a short pause in our 
conversation, she said ‘‘ Oh! I can never be suffi- 
ciently thankful for the blessed Sabbath school. 
I can never cease to pray for its prosperity.— 
Through this means I have received, I humbly 
hope, the greatest blessings that heaven could be- 
stow. Inthe Sabbath school my two only daugh- 
ters were converted to God.” At my request 
Mrs, D. then gave me the substance of the 
following sketch. 

‘* I well remember,”’ said she, ‘‘ the first efforts 
in behalf of Sabbath schools in C Two or 
three pious young people had been from house to 
house and collected a few children, who were 
willing to be taught on Sunday. Another more 
efficient effort was made, and so many expressed 
their willingness to join, it was thought advisable 
to organize a regular school. Accordingly, the 
next Sabbath noon was designated for that purpose. 
After morning exercise, those who were willing to 
engage as pupils or teachers, were requested to 
occupy the seats upon the broad aisle. 

‘*Ever since the commencement of the lit- 
tle school of which I have spoken,’ continued 
Mrs. D , “I watched with peculiar interest 
its progress, and I saw the effects of the instruc- 
tion imparted there, upon the tender minds of the 
pupils. I could not doubt, that the influence so 
salutary in its tendency,and labor so disinterested, 
would be blessed by God. I had two daughters 
somewhat older than those who attended the school. 
Both were impenitent, and much devoted to youth- 
ful pleasures and amusments. I had however often 
urged my daughters to attend; wishing them, not 














duce others to doso. 





apparently sincere repentance, his deep contri- 
tion of soul for sin, his perfect hatred of it, and| 
of the course he had his whole life pursued, and 
his astonishment at the forbearance and long suf- | 
fering of God, towards him, when he had sinned 
with so high a hand. 

‘‘The Bible, which he says had hitherto been 
a sealed book to him, now opens to his mind new 
truths, and he discovers new beauties, which un- 
til lately were entirely hid —Though, probably, 
he never read the Bible much, he says it was a 
task; now it is his delight, and in prayer and 
communion with his God he finds the highest en- 
joyment. Indeed he seems already to have made 
great advances in the krowledge of his own 
heart. He says nothing can exceed the depth 
of the wickedness and entire depravity, the sink 
of iniquity and corruption which he has discov- 
ered. He wonders that God has spared such a 
sinner so long; it seems to him that the justice 
of God required his eternal destruction. He has 
altogether new views of the Saviour, and the way 
of life and salvation through him. Oh! he says, 
what a glorious and perfect way! The old man 
is emphatically and radically changed. Never, per- 
haps, was any thing more visible. His looks, his 
conversation, his whole appearance, are changed.” 

How admirable the labors, and how astonish- 
ing the success of this pious young lady. O that 
Christian females would exert themselves to do 
good among sailors and soldiers. What a most 
melancholy and affecting acknowledgement did 
private F, make, that he thought no one cared for 
him. Oh, Christians, awake to the deathless in- 
terest of perishing soldiers and sailors. 
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PLEASING RECOLLECTIONS. 
While on a visit a few weeks since, I had the 
happiness of spending an evening in company with 
rs, , an elderly lady, devotedly pious 
and truly a mother in Israel. She was full of 





heavenly feelings, and took delight in conversing 
upon all the benevolent and Christian efforts of 








the day. The progress and onward march of her 
Saviour’s cause filled her soul with joy. Among 





AN EXAMPLE FOR TEACHERS. 

A teacher in a Sabbath school in this state, 
having labored some time without seeing any of 
his class converted, began to feel that there was 
something wrong in his manner of teaching. He 
could not believe that, when a teacher makes 
proper efforts for the conversion of his pupils, he 
will remain long without suceess. He was led 
to be more constant in prayer. During the week, 
he daily and fervently presented the case of each 
scholar before the throne of grace. When the 
Sabbath came, he found himself possessed of an 
unusual desire for the conversion of the children. 
He was more faithful to them, than he had been 
before. He applied the truths contained in the 
lesson to the heart and conscience of each one. 
He told them what his feelings had been respect- 
ing them, and requested them to pray for him 
every day during the week, that he might be aided 
in his efforts to make them wise unto salvation. 
As the scholars were on their way home, two of 
them walked along by themselves, for some time, 
without saying a word. 

At length one said ‘‘ our teacher felt a good 
deal of interest in us to-day.” 

‘“* Yes,”’ said the other, ‘‘and what do you 
think of his asking us to pray for him? I told him 
I would, and I mean to be as good as my word.” 
_ ‘Well, so dol,” said hiscompanion; ‘‘and why 
can’t we pray together?” 

They immediately turned aside from the road, 
and in a retired spot fulfilled the promise they had 
made to their teacher. One of the boys went 
home and asked the lady with whom he lived, to 
forgive him. He knew he had been a bad boy, 
and he desired her to pray for him. The serious 


only to enjoy such privileges themselves but in-| impressions, that were made on the minds of these 
But they had ever declined. | boys, became more deep, and in a few days they 
I hoped that the affectionate invitations of their | were rejoicing in the liberty of the gospel. 


Ina 


minister would meet with better success. After | few weeks after, they were baptized and joined 


the meeting was dismissed, I watched with in- | the church. 


And says the gentleman, who first 


tense anxiety the fluctuating feelings of my dear | gave this account, a deacon of the church to 


girls. 
movements of their mates. 
tired to an opposite quarter of the house. This 
decided every mind, and the whole circle followed 
the unhappy example, my daughters among the 
rest. I was exceedingly pained and knew not 
what te do. But the business of organization was 
going forward and would soon be accomplished. 
I could not rest without one more effort; I rose 
and hastened toward the gay young ladies. They 
were evidently not much pleased at my approach. 
However, I introduced the subject; I addressed 
them all. Upon some I could perceive the sar- 
castic smile, upon others the indignant frown. 
But I was enabled to press my suit. By and by 
there was whispering among a few, and the re- 
solve, ‘‘I will go if you will,” came to my ear. 
This encouraged me, and I plead with more ear- 
nestness. In fine, I had the pleasure of seeing 
the whole circle, consisting of 12 young ladies- 


formed into a class in the Sunday school. None 
ever repented that decision. 
But to speak of my own children. They had 


been in school about a year, when a revival com- 
menced among the pupils. Both of my daugh- 
ters were hopeful subjects of the work. Soon 
after they became teachers in the Sabbath school, 
and being more and more attached to their de- 
lightful duties, they were constant in their atten- 
dance on their much loved classes till about a 
year since, when, having married missionaries, 
they left home and all they once loved, and are 
now far away, laboring among the heathen. They 
are deprived of all the elegancies and many of the 
comforts of life, which they once enjoyed. They 
are subjected to much toil and painful care; but 
they are happy, I do not mourn that they have 
left me alone. I gave them the parting embrace 
with tears; but they were tears ofjoy. When 
we meet again I expect it will be in heaven. 
Meanwhile, I shall ever pray for the Sabbath 
school, and do all I can for that institution, 
which was instrumental in the salvation of my 
dear daughters.” 


They with equal anxiety watched the | which they belong, ‘‘two excellent brethren they 
At length several re- | 


are.”? All the other boys in the class have since 


become pious, and adorn the Christian profession. 

How loudly does such a fact call upon teach- 
ers to be faithful to their trust. What is their 
trust? Nothing less than immortal souls, whose 
future weal or wo depends upon the characters 
they form in this life. Teachers, contemplate the 
example that is here set before you. Have you 
labored long and had none of your class con- 
verted? Be not satisfied. Inquire diligently in- 
to the cause; and possibly you will find you have 
yourself to blame. Remember it should not be 
the main object of your labors to render your 
pupils intelligent or moral. It is more. You 
should never stop short of their conversion. Let 
this be your constant aim. Seek to have it effec- 
ted immediately, and you shall be successful. 

[S. S Treasury. 








MORALITY. 








From the Cincinnati Journal. 


THE CHILD’S TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


** Tell me, my son,” said Mr. Sandford, as his 
little William approached him, ‘tell me, what so 
many of you little fellows were doing together 
under our neighbor Jones’ shed this afternoon? 
You did not seem to be engaged in play, nor dis- 
posed to make as much noise 2s small boys gene- 
rally do. I hope, my son, you were not planning 
any thing that was wrong.” ‘‘ Oh, no, my dear 
father,” said the honest and ingenuous child, ‘‘in- 
deed we were not making any mischief, but trying 
to see if we couldn’t do some good. Don’t you 
remember, father, when Mr. H was in town, 
and lecturing against the abuse of whiskey and 
rum, that he wanted the little boys to begin very 
early in the good cause of temperance?” 

‘* Why yes, my son, I think I do remember 
something of that, but what do you suppose such 
young children as you can do in this thing?” 
*¢ Well then father,’’ said the enthusiastic little 








champion, ‘‘ ten of us have just formed our Con- 
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stitution for a Child’s Temperance Society, and we 
have pledged ourselves to each other, never to taste | 
a drop of ardent spirit, nor to sell it, nor to gwe 
it to avy body to drink, so long as we live, and more 
than that, we mean to be as good as our word.” 

‘*Nobly said, my son,” exclaimed the delighted 
father, ‘‘ but did you resolve all this in your own 
strength, as though you believed you could do as 
you have said?” , 

‘‘Why as to that, father,” replied the child, 
‘* you know that our Sunday school teacher, and 
above all, Jesus Christ has told us, often, that 
without the help of the Holy Spirit, we can do 
nothing as we should, and so after we made our 
Constitution, we asked God, for Christ’s sake, to 
enable us to do what we had promised.” 

‘*Well done, my boy,” said the father, with 
pleasure beaming in his eye. ‘‘Go onin the good 
cause, and may many little boys throughout our 
land, be constrained to follow your example.” 





NATURAL HISTORY. 

PANTHER TURNED SHOP-KEEPER. 
The last week in the Bowery, closed with an 
adventure which threw the street into a panic, 
and will serve a turn for a paragraph. Owing to 
the negligence of the keeper, or some other cause 
—no matter what, a large Puma or Panther, be- 
longing among other untameable creatures to the 
Menagerie in the Bowery, escaped from his cage 
and sprang into the street—no person in the pas- 
sage way feeling disposed at the moment either to 
obstruct his progress, or to seize him by the tail. 
Being thus freed from bolts and bars, the pan- 
ther felt disposed to make the best use of his lib- 
erty. The people screamed and scattered in all 
directions, so that he had the side-walk to hmiself, 
and he bounded along up the street in a swift and 
interesting manner. But although he drove every 
thing from his path, scattering the people before 
him as a wolf would a flock of sheep, yet he did not 
find the travelling so pleasant on the pavement 
as the paths he had been aceustomed to tread in the 
forest. His talons could not ensure secure foot- 
ing upon the smooth stones, and after nearly slip- 
ping up a few couples of times, he suddenly chang- 

ed his mind, and resolved to turn shop-keeper. 
No sooner thought than done—he sprang into 
the best shop he could find, and had only to show 
his ivory fangs once, and cast a single glance of 
his burning eye-balls, before clerks and custom- 
ers alike obeyed the indications of his expressive 
countenance and scampered away. Being thus 
left to himself, he looked about for a snug place 
of repose. His tail drooped, the fire of his eyes 
went out; the bristling hair upon his arched back, 
was smoothed down, and he curled himself up 
upon a bundle of flannel under the counter, and 

went to sleep, purring as gently as a pussy cat. 
He had a short but comfortable nap, for nobody 
was in a hurry to break in upon his dreams. By 
and bye, however, the keeper discovered the 
place of his retreat, and succeeded in caging him 
again—so that, after all, his panthership had 
scarcely time to test the truth of the poet’s decla- 
ration, that ‘‘ a day, an hour of virtuous liberty, is 
worth a whole eternity of bondage.” —WN. Y. paper. 








Narrow Escape From A Bear.--A young man, in 
passing through the woods near Bangor, Me. a short 
time since, found himself within a few feet of a rave- 
nous bear. He sprang to the nearest pine and climbed 
up, the bear clambering after him. Making good use 
of his feet, he dashed his antagonist to the ground. 
The bear returned and was again repulsed, carrying 
with him one of our hero’s boots. Bruin ascended a 
third time and with more caution. The young man, 
hoping to escape, ascended the tree about fifty feet, 
and as the bear approached him, attempted to shake 
him of, but in vain, as his foot was held by the paws 
of the infuriated animal, who had lost his hold of the 
tree and hung suspended by the poor man’s leg. The 
young man’s strength becoming exhausted, he let go 
his hold on the tree, and down they went with a tre- 
mendous concussion to the ground. Our hero struck 
on the bear and rebounded eight or ten feet distant. 
The affrighted pair sat eyeing each other for some 
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| time, when the bear, who was the most severely brui- | And, shirinking from the strife, withdraw thee here 


sed of the two, showed no signs of fight, the young | To ask the aid of Death, and seek to shield 
man rose and fled, leaving his hat and the boot behind | Thy little head in the dark, silent grave? 
him; his friend of the shaggy coat casting at him an | This would be cowardly, yea, even in thee, 


expressive look, accompanied by a growl and a shake 


of the head.—-Daily Adv. 





Humanity or witp Beasts.—The keeper of the 
Menagerie of Animals at Louisville, Ky., was to have 


Much more to one matured in manhood’s prime:— 
But yet, methinks, these are beyond thy thought: 
Tell me, sweet creature then, why thou art here? 
Should’st thou grow up,—and from the pretty bloom 
Upon thy cheek, one might anticipate 


publicly exhibited a Lioness and a large American 
Bear, in the same cage, on the 2d. inst. The same 
bear had once been introduced into the cage of a full 
grown African Lion, in New Orleans, who nobly took 
him under his protection, without injuring him, and so 
kept him for five days, not even suffering the keeper 
to approach—thus exhibiting more true humanity than 


the person who was guilty of the brutal act of putting 
them together. 








POETRY. 








From the London Youth’s Instructer. 


THE SLEEPING BOY. 


Occasioned by seeing a little Boy, about three years of 
age, asleep, ona fine Day in Summer, in the Church- 
yard, at Pickerin, Yorkshire. 


Sweet little cherub, hast thou laid thy head 
Upon a grave, and closed thy eyes in sleep? 
Tell me, what made thee seek to slumber there? 
Why «idst thou quit the fond, maternal lap, 
Why slight thy mother’s bosom,—-and a grave, 
Though green and grassy, for thy pillow choose? 
Surely thou knew’st not that beneath thee lies 
Another child of earth; and that he, too, 

Is sleeping! Didst thou gambol all around 

In wantonness; and then recline thyself 

Just there, and think that thou would’st try to do 
As he did?—W hat! and didst thou sport with death, 
And frisk about thy fathers’ graves; 

And then, exhausted with thy gamesomeness, 
Lay thyself down, and softly drop asleep, 

‘To mock the monster? But, alas! even now 

He may be aiming at thee with a shaft 

In shape of some incurable disease :— 

‘ Twould only be in character to avenge 

Thy insult, though an infant; for he strikes 
Alike the young and aged.— 


Now thou smil’st! 

Why does it curl upon thy pretty face, 
And melt away, as.if to hide itself 
Among thy cimples? So I oft have seen 
The sunshine, when it slowly seem’d to move 
O’er the beauties of a lovely landscape; 
When still succeeding, fleecy, flitting clouds 
Pass’d o’er the solar disk. as it because * 
Of some infantile fancy that did flit 
Over thy little mind, and die away? 
It was, perchance, a dream; on which thou thought’st 
Thou didst perceive a playmate re appear, 
Who lately join’d thee in thy sportiveness 
And now had gone,—but yet thou know’st not where. 
Or hadst thou seen him in the coffin laid, 
With flowers and verdant sprigs placed all around; 
Then hadst thot seen him put into the grave, 
While, silently, upon thy countenance 
Amazement sat inquiring why it was? 
The coffin, grave, and death, to thee were things 
Truly mysterious, and yet so soon 
Were they to be presented to thy mind. 
And did that little playmate now appear, 
Deck’d, as he used to be, in all the bloom 
Of healthiness and youthful gaiety? 
And didst thou smile him welcome? As he seem’d 
To vanish from thy sight, the smile, too, left 
Thy cheek; and gloomy disappointment came 
Tg hide it. Little, playful innocent, 
What made thee leave thy home, and liedown there? 
Thou art, as yet, a tender, little germ, 
But newly planted in this rugged soil: 
To thee solicitude and sorrow are 
Emotions almost, altogether strange, 
I could have thought: what made thee’ then, lie there? 
Is it disgust at some infantile freak 
That has so prejudiced 7 tender mind 
Against whate’er is earthly? Has some toy 

hich yielded thee superior delight, 
Been broken up, and has it made thee think, 
*'T'was but a type of sublunary things? 
Has something, such as these, so early too, 
Unfurl’d thy mind alittle? As a storm 
May burst the calix of a budding rose, 
Which, peeping forth, seems as afraid to meet 
The raging blast, but by degrees expands 


























Into a full-blown flower;—so didst thou 
Perceive, approaching, all the ills of life; 














Thou wilt,—thou, too, may’st stand, as I now stand, 


And look upon some little,.ruddy boy, 
Enwrapt in sleep, as now [ see thee sleep, 
And think as I think. When some years have pass’d, 
And I am hasting down the hill of life, 
And thou art grown to manhood’s fullest strength, 
Some one, perchance, who knew, may point thee out, 
And say, ‘* Trace there the curly-headed boy 
Seen by thee sleeping on the churchyard sod!” 
What would my feelings be? I then might say,— 
‘* Aye, thus it is: one generation comes, 
Another goes and mingles with the dust; 
And thus we come and go, and come and go, 
Each, for a little moment, filling up 
Some little place;—and thus we disappear 
In quick succession: and it shall be so, 
Till time in one vast perpetuity 
Be swallow’d up!” 





Written for the Youth’s Companion, 
MY MOTHER. 

How very sad the winds do sound, 
Since my dear mother died, 

I wish | too were in the ground, 
Close by ny Mother's side. 

The grass has been upon her grave 
These eight long dismal years ; 

I come and sit, and see it wave, 
And cannot stop my tears. 

I’ve often sat here, since she died, 
Under this willow tree, 

And wept aloud, and sob’d and sigh’d, 
But she ne’er speaks to me. 

She used to sooth me when I’d sigh, 
With her low soothing voice, 

And when I saw her smiling eye, 
How could I but rejoice? 

Oh, that I had a mother now, 
To cheer me in my woe, 

When sorrow’s seal is on my brow, 
And troubles sterner grow. 

She’d grieve when pain is in my heart, 
As well as tell me so— 

And when she’d say she bore a part; 
She’d feelit all, I know. 

My Mother’s love no frost could seer, 
Before she went away, 

And does her Jove lie buried here— 
Speak, mother, speak and say. 

I know she will not answer me, 
From out her marble dome, 

For azure now’s her canopy, 
And Paradise her home. 
Then, mother, look upon your child, 
Down from your deep-blue home, 
And cheer my wanderings in this wild, 
For lonely here I roam. 

Her music voice I do not hear, 
Her smile I do not see— 

But then unseen she may be near, 
And often visit me. 

From that mysterious, unseen place, 
Beyond the blue afar, 

Her path may be a moon-beam’s trace— 
The glimmer of a star. 

May she not leave the heavenly band, 
Because she loves to be 

Where oft, she took my little hand, 
And knelt and pray’d with me? 

It seems, almost, I see her now, 
Just as she used to look, 

When low she knelt, with her fair brow, 
Bent to the ‘ Holy Book.’-— 

My Mother’s home is fair, and bright, 
All free from sin and pain, 

She may not choose to leave its light, 
To visit me again. 

I will not ask that she may come, 
Or I to her may go— 

Father in Heaven, Thy will be done, 
Let me no other know. 

Now I will go, and humbly bow, 
And seek the Lord in prayer, 





And if my mother comes not now, 


Her GOD may still be there. _L. E. W. 














